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OSTP Reorganization Assailed in Congress 


Jimmy Carter’s plan to eviscerate the White House 
science office — in the cause of economy and streamlining 
— has not been well received by the two Congressional 
committee chairmen most directly concerned with science 
and technology policy. But as jurisdictions are laid out on 
Capitol Hill, they are in no position to do much about it, 
which augurs well for the plan but not for congenial 
relations between the chairmen and the science office. 

The plan, announced July 15 as part of a general 
reorganization of the presidential staff (SGR Vol. VII, 
No. 13), shaves the staff of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP) from 32 to 22, and assigns 
elsewhere a number of reporting functions and assorted 


Ex-Rep. Gets Top R&D Staff Post 


Rep. Olin Teague, the frequently eccentric Texas 
Democrat who chairs the House Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, decreed some years ago that he 
wanted an astronaut — any astronaut — for staff 
director of his committee. He ended up with John L. 
Swigert Jr., whose prowess in helping bring home the 
crippled Apollo 13 mission in 1970 was unfortunately 
no precursor for skilled piloting of the committee staff. 

Swigert has since blasted off for a longshot crack at 
a Senate seat in Colorado — and Teague has come up 
with another winner as the astronaut’s successor: 
Charles A. Mosher, age 71, the kindly gentleman from 
Ohio who was a member of the House from 1961 until 
his retirement last year. 

Mosher, who was the ranking Republican on 
Teague’s committee for many years, has long been 
identified with science and technology in the sense 
that he was almost invariably present when the subject 
was being discussed and he usually voted in a manner 
pleasing to the elders of the scientific community. The 
National Science Foundation, in fact, gave him a 
dinner and an award when he retired. 

Staff members at the committee are appalled — but 
discreetly silent in public — about this bizarre appoint- 
ment. The staff is actually of high professional caliber, 
far and away one of the best on Capitol Hill in terms of 
professional credentials and political savvy, which, it 
must be recognized, is to Teague’s credit. But the 
chairman is king when it comes to staff appointments, 
and if he wants an astronaut or a retired congressman, 
that’s what the committee gets. What he'll opt for next 
is a matter of serious and worried debate. 


other duties. The net effect is to transform OSTP into a 
shortorder operation for day-to-day presidential needs, 
while relieving it of the long-look responsibilities that 
Congress and the Ford Administration wrote into its 
legislative charter. 

Those responsibilities are to be scattered about, some 
to remain in the White House and others to go here or 
there. But with the White House yet to provide any 
detailed explanation as to how the relocated duties will 
be carried out, suspicions thrive on Capitol Hill as to their 
future. The reorganization rules specify that the Presi- 
dent can abolish an office so long as he relocates its 
functions, and skeptics in the House and Senate bend to 
the theory that the relocation of some of these functions 
is more for legal than substantive purposes. 

The first formal expression of Congressional reserva- 
tions came July 26 in a letter from Senator Adlai E. 
Stevenson (D-Ill.), chairman of the subcommittee on 
science and technology of the Committee on Commerce, 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


The military medical school, axed by Secretary of 
Defense Brown but salvaged by Congress (SGR Vol. VII, 
No. 5), looks as though it’s here to stay. Officially titled 
the Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences, the school has begun the move into new and 
permanent quarters at the National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter, Bethesda, Md., and has taken in 68 new students. The 
budget-squeezing Carter Administration isn’t happy 
about this goldpiated, superfluous source of doctors, but 
didn’t want to add to its congressional woes by making a 
fight about it. 

Aficionados of bureaucratic tactics are looking with 
interest at the Food and Drug Administration, where 
Commissioner Donald Kennedy, five months in office, 
has so far made only one staff appointment — his own 
personal assistant. Kennedy, who's been touted as a re- 


former for the trouble-plagued FDA, says poor adminis- 


tration and fuzzy rules have been FDA’s main troubles. 
The staff is a good one, he maintains, and though he even- 
tually plans some changes, there's no housecleaning in 
the offing. 

David J. Sencer, ousted from the directorship of the 
Center for Disease Control by HEW Secretary Califano, 
is going to work as a senior vice president for Becton, 
Dickinson & Co., a big manufacturer of health-care 
products. 
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.. . Doubtful Fate Seen for Relocated Roles 


(Continued From Page 1) 

Science, and Transportation, to Senator Abraham Ribi- 
coff (D-Conn.), chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Relations. Ribicoffs subcommittee handles all 
reorganization matters. 

“Although Dr. Frank Press, director of OSTP, has in- 
dicated his support of the reorganization,” Stevenson 
wrote, “there is no question, in my view, that the pending 
reorganization will weaken the institutional base of the 
Presidential Science Adviser and the Director of OSTP.” 

Stevenson noted that the reorganization plans calls for 
abolition of the Federal Coordinating Council for 
Science, Engineering, and Technology, the Intergovern- 
mental Science, Engineering, and Technology Advisory 


Science Office Agenda 


The following activities have been initiated by the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy and are being 
conducted in-house, by outside contractors, or by inter- 
agency groups inside the government: 

A review, with the State Department, of bilateral 
science agreements between the US and other countries. 

Preparation for the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development, scheduled for 1979, with a 
preliminary meeting late in 1977. 

A study of technology transfer between the US and 
USSR. The RAND Corp. is conducting the study and 
report is due this month. Other subjects under examina- 
tion are: 

Dam safety 

Uranium resources 

Routes for the Alaskan gas pipeline 

A review of various previous radioactive waste studies 

Oversight of the ozone problem 

Federal minerals policy 

Oceans research and development, focusing on mining 

Non-proliferation alternatives to the breeder reactor 

Health effects of coal gasification and liquefaction 

Assessment of future solar electrical technologies and 
priorities for future development 

Advantages of small-scale technologies for developing 
countries 

Potential of a sea-level canal between the Atiantic and 
Pacific Oceans across Central America 

A review of US patent policy and its impact on innova- 
tion 

A review of basic research in universities 

Earthquake hazard mitigation 

A review of human nutrition research 

Recombinant DNA regulations 

Protection of the public from carcinogenic agents 

A review of international health problems. 


Panel, and the President's Committee on Science and 
Technology. In addition, it relieves OSTP of responsi- 
bility for preparing an annual report on science and tech- 
nology and an annual five-year “outlook” report on prob- 
lems and opportunities in research and development. 

The severed functions were all written into the OSTP 
act, mainly at the insistence of Congress, whose members 
often show particular affection for requiring annual re- 
ports from executive agencies. The reason is that reports 
provide a convenient starting point for quizzing office 
heads about the performance of their duties. 

Stevenson asked Ribicoff to ask the Administration 
about its stated intention to transfer many of these func- 
tions “to the President,” adding that the White House an- 
nouncement of the reorganization did “not provide an 
adequate indication of how these congressionally man- 
dated functions are to be performed.” 

Similar concerns, though expressed with some exas- 
peration concerning the gutting of OSTP, were voiced 
August 3, when Rep. Olin Teague (D-Texas), chairman of 
the House Science and Technology Committee, testified 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Teague, who labored for several years over the legisla- 
tion that created OSTP late in the Ford Administration, 
opened his testimony with a detailed chronology of his 
committee’s involvement with legislation concerning 
presidential science advice, stressing that “A noteworthy 
aspect of the Science Policy Act [which created OSTP] 
is that it provides a structure which is responsive to the 
needs of both the President and the Congress. Through 
several organizational arrangements, the President is 
enabled to develop and coordinate policy for the entire 
Executive Branch. Through several statutory reports and 
studies, the Congress is enabled to receive, in an orderly 
fashion, a series of reviews of our national policy in this 
important field.” 

“Frankly,” Teague continued, “I find it impossible to 
tell, from all that the White House has provided so far, 
whether or not statutory functions mandated in Public 
Law 94-282 |the Science Policy Act] have in fact been 
abolished. Every one of the modifications made to that 
law by the Reorganization Plan is vague and uncertain. 

“The device of transferring statutory functions to the 
President for later redesignation is particularly unfor- 
tunate because it gives the Congress no idea of their final 
disposition,” Teague declared. 

Teague focused particularly on the fate of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Science and Technology (PCST), 
a partial recreation of the prestigious and influential Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee in the bygone days of 
the old White House science office. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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National Academy Inherits Task Removed from OSTP 


The National Academy of Sciences is going to pick 
up some of the debris from the reorganizational 
battering that’s been administered to the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy (OSTP). 

OSTP’s legislative charter specifies that it is to pro- 
duce an annual five-year “outlook” report on science 
and technology. The reorganization plan stated that 
this task would be assigned to the National Science 
Foundation. But it’s since been decided that NSF will 
contract with the Academy to perform the job, ac- 
cording to a letter that Bert Lance, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, wrote August 18 
to Senator Adlai Stevenson (D-IIl.), chairman of the 
subcommittee on Science and Technology. 

Lance said that the matter has been discussed by the 
heads of NSF, the Academy, and OSTP, and that one 
conclusion that emerged is that the report might be an 
every-other-year affair, rather than the annual produc- 
tion called for in the Science Policy Act. 

The decision of the Carter Administration to turn 
the job over to the Academy nourishes the thought 
that the five-year report — regarded in the Executive 


OSTP (Continued From Page 2) 


The status of PCST, he said, “is the most blurred of 
all.” Its assignment to conduct a two-year study of federal 
relations with science and technc'ogy has been re- 
assigned to an ongoing White House overall reorganiza- 
tion study. But, asked Teague, “How and by whom is the 
job” to be done? “Will the survey be completed within the 
intended two-year period? Will a final report, reflecting 
an integrated survey of all the factors listed in the law, be 
submitted to the President and the Congress? Or will 
some other method be substituted? If so, what method?” 

Answers may possibly be had September 8, when the 
House Government Operations Committee will hold 
hearings on the reorganization of OSTP and several 
other White House offices. 

Stevenson and Teague have good reasons for disliking 
the planned shrinkage of OSTP, one of them being that it 
reduces Congressional access to information about the 
White House and science. But with the reorganization 
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as a Congressionally inspired nuisance — is not taken 
very seriously. The Academy, for all of its many minor 
virtues, is an elephantine organization that rarely pro- 
duces on time, and often produces stuff that dis- 
appears without a political ripple. A massive energy 
study that it undertook for the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, at a cost now around $3 
million, was due in June, but is still yet to appear. One 
account has it that the summary of the report has gone 
through six or seven rewrites and is still judged unac- 
ceptable for public release. 

At the beginning of the Carter Administration, the 
White House sent word to the Academy that its tradi- 
tional snail’s pace in serving federal agencies was an 
impediment to giving it important assignments. The 
Academy responded that it would try harder. But it is 
in the nature of that organization — which depends on 
very busy people to do it’s work on a parttime, volun- 
tary basis — to be tardy with its chores. Which is why 
the five-year report can’t be considered of vital impor- 
tance by the Carter Administration. 


jurisdiction resting elsewhere in Congress, there is little 
they can do about it beyond trying to stir up their better- 
placed coleagues, which is hard to do on this matter. But 
what they can do of a direct nature is to bear down hard in 
their surveillance over OSTP. Frank Press, of course, is 
the man in the middle, obliged to defend the ravaging of 
his preserve. He has told the science press that he’s in an 
“upbeat mood” about the changes, and acts as though 
things couldn't be better. But it is difficult to see how, 
with less staff and fewer lines out to the scientific and 
engineering communities, he’s the least bit better off. His 
office, in response to the Carterite obsession for poking 
into every crevice of federal responsibilities, and even 
beyond that, has taken on an enormous workload, as can 
be seen from the list of OSTP studies now underway 
(page 2). Most of these have been farmed out to be per- 
formed by others. But the task of formulating questions, 
monitoring performance, and evaluating the results 
comes back to OSTP, and the line of troops for that work 
is pretty thin. —DSG 
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OTA Settles Down to Seeking New Director 


Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Rep. Olin 
Teague (D-Texas) seem to be reaching accord on the 
running of the Office of Technology Assessment. Teague 
had been unhappy with power plays at OTA by members 
of Kennedy’s staff and was threatening to resign unless 
Kennedy, chairman of the OTA Board, put a reign on 
staffers claiming to speak for the Senator but acting on 
their own (SGR Vol. VII, No. 11). 

The first puffs of peace smoke came in July when 
Kennedy met with Teague to tell him that a longtime 
Kennedy aide, Ellis Mottur, was not a candidate for 
director of OTA and would cease campaigning for the 
job. Mottur himself wrote Kennedy and the Board a letter 
removing himself from any interest in succeeding the 
resigned Emilio Q. Daddario. Mottur, whose sole OTA 
assignment currently is managing an assessment of na- 
tional research and development policy, was routinely 
identified as “assistant director” of OTA but had no 
administrative duties or, in fact, approval of the position 
by the OTA Board when OTA was organized four years 
ago. The position of assistant director was missing from 
the OTA organizational chart when Acting Director 
Daniel V. DeSimone testified last month before the 
House Science and Technology Committee in oversight 
hearings on OTA. Mottur’s other position, liaison for 
Kennedy on the OTA Board, was earlier taken over by a 
less controversial staffer, Mary Murtagh. 

To further bring harmony, J. Fred Bucy, president of 
Texas Instruments, was reappointed to the OTA Council 
by the Board, which had blocked Bucy’s reappointment 
earlier this year on grounds that he didn’t attend enough 
meetings. His removal was one of the sparks behind the 
resignation of Rep. Marjorie Holt (R-Md.). Holt said she 
was resigning her position as vice-chairman of OTA be- 
cause Kennedy dominance of OTA left her with nothing 
to do of any significance. 

Most of the OTA staff leadership wish the problems 
would all go away. But with the House planning to con- 
tinue hearings on OTA well into the fall and with the 
selection of a successor to Daddario still unsettled, the 
situation will be touchy. DeSimone, an announced can- 
didate for the job is concentrating on keeping up a 
smooth management tempo and making sure the agency 
stays out of trouble. 

The next director of OTA is anyone's guess. About 200 
names, gathered from all over, are going to OTA’s Ad- 
visory Council for sifting. The Council will rank the 
candidates according to qualifications and the Board will 
make the final selection. If DeSimone is not picked he 
says he will work with the next director to see how they 
get along, then decide whether to stay on. DeSimone 
initially made his reputation in government in the field of 
innovation policies and could re-enter that growing 


arena. Nothing substantially new in the field of innova- 
tion policy has emerged since production of the so-called 
Charpie report (after Robert Charpie, head of the Cabot 
Corporation) done for the Commerce Department in 
1967. DeSimone wrote it. 

It could help OTA, in the eyes of its critics, if it had some 
kind of uniform manpower policy. Staffers working 
under program directors are usually hired on profes- 
sional merit and the Board members largely rubber stamp 
the appointments. Aspiring program managers, however, 
usually have to know somebody on the Board if they hope 
for an appointment. Then there is the special category — 
open to abuse — of staffers of Board members who act as 
liaison between each member and the OTA manage- 
ment. Some are officially on the OTA staff; others are on 
the members’ payroll. In any case they play a crucial but 
not too well-regulated role in the running of OTA. 

Much of the disgruntlement among the staff at OTA 
comes from the hiring of political appointees who have 
no experience in technology assessment or perceptions 
about what it is or ought to be. Also, the OTA staff lacks 
professionals in the field of general systems theory, the 
tool needed for assessing the interactions between 
science and technology on the one hand and the world of 
social, policy, and political action on the other. Indeed, 
many staffers say that the goal of OTA is not really tech- 
nology assessment as much as it is an added analytical 
capability for Congress. Up to now, OTA has made little 
visible impact on the public consciousness, although a 
clipping service is showing considerable newspaper pick- 
up of some of its more recent reports — on solar energy, 
nuclear proliferation, nutrition research, and food grad- 
ing. One of its main problems is a firm public identity. 

In Congress its reputation is mixed. One staffer for 
OTA Board member Hubert Humphrey says the Senator 
doesn’t really consider OTA as one of his major assign- 
ments. It’s difficult to judge how important other Board 
members consider their assignments on OTA. Some have 
used OTA to pursue long standing interests. Senator 
Ernest Hollings (D-S.C.), for example, has staked out 
oceanography; Humphrey, agriculture and _ food; 
Kennedy, health. Also, there is an invisible influence 
OTA has on Capitol Hill through the study process itself. 
An “assessment” is more than just a completed report. 
What it really entails is an ongoing dialogue between 
OTA staffers and committee staffs in briefings and per- 
sonal conversations. 

Suggestions have been made that OTA should serve as 
an early warning system to alert Congress and the public 
to problems that could emerge from technological de- 
velopments. An example would be periodic updates on 
the carbon dioxide, or greenhouse, effect on the earth’s 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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DNA Legislation Still Undecided in Congress 


The month-long Congressional recess has done 
nothing to clarify the outlook for legislation to control 
recombinant DNA research in the United States. In fact, 
the tangled legislative process has become even more 
confused in the past few weeks, and there’s a strong possi- 
bility that Congress will not complete work on a bill 
before the end of the year. 

In store during the next few weeks is a full-scale debate 
on recombinant DNA legislation on the floor of the 
Senate, a prospect considered remote before the recess 
because it was widely expected that a bill sponsored by 
Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) would slide through 
without much opposition. A new factor has been intro- 
duced, in the form of an alternative bill sponsored by 
Senator Gaylord Nelson (D-Wisc.) which is much less 
restrictive than the Kennedy version. Nelson says he 


OTA (Continued From Page 4) 


climate as a result of the burning of fossil fuels. 

But Daddario continually begged off such futures- 
oriented studies and focused more on assuring the sur- 
vival of OTA by trying to avoid congressional sensitivi- 
ties, real or imagined. Some believe OTA wouldn't be in 
the hot water it is in had Daddario taken some bold steps 
to make public impact. 

Whether Daddario himself will appear before the 
House Science and Technology Committee to give an 
account of his stewardship and problems is still conjec- 
ture. Odds are that if he does appear he will stay clear of 
casting light on some of the more seedy efforts to under- 
mine his performance. “He plays the game; he’s a politi- 
cian,” is how one staffer characterizes him. “But give him 
credit,” he adds, “he got the place started.” At around the 
time Daddario departed OTA, Kennedy threw a party for 
Daddario at Kennedy’s home. Daddario showed, but 
Kennedy didn’t arrive until after Daddario left. Whether 
or not this two-ships-passing-in-the-night episode has any 
significance, it does add substance to the general feeling 
that Kennedy and Daddario were not the warmest of 
buddies. 

In any case, the House hearings will give close scrutiny 
to how OTA has performed. They will not probe the 
agency's internal politicking, which is generally attri- 
buted to Kennedy aides throwing their weight around the 
agency. If the OTA under a new director adopts some 
new perceptions regarding the problems facing the world 
economy and social systems, it might have a big impact 
on Congress’s own perceptions. Up to now, while many of 
the reports have been good, their impact hasn't been pro- 
found. 


plans to offer his bill as an amendment when Kennedy’s 
legislation is brought to a vote. 

In the House, meanwhile, a bill approved by the House 
health subcommittee has been stalled before the full 
Commerce Committee for several weeks and it is un- 
likely to move until mid-September. Then the House 
Committee on Science and Technology has put in a claim 
for the bill, and the legislation is likely to be referred there 
when the Commerce Committee has done with it, 
which means that the bill is unlikely to reach the House 
floor until mid-October, a scant week or so before the 
year-end recess is expected to begin. 

Nelson’s bill was quietly introduced into the Senate on 
the eve of the recess, but it has since been attracting 
considerable interest from other Senate offices. The bill 
was written in response to a heavy lobbying effort by a 
number of scientists concerned that the Kennedy version 
would place a severe bureaucratic burden on the re- 
search. Kennedy’s bill would establish an 11-member 
Presidential commission to regulate the research, license 
facilities, approve projects, and ensure compliance with 
federal regulations. It would also enable state or local 
governments to set controls on the research which are 
more stringent than the federal regulations, provided the 
local controls are “relevant and material to the health and 
environmental concerns or comparable compelling local 
conditions.” 

Nelson’s proposed bill is, in many respects, similar to 
the version now pending before the House Commerce 
Committee. Instead of establishing a new commission to 
regulate the research, it would require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop new regula- 
tions, and it would set up an advisory committee to assist 
him in both drafting and enforcing the rules. The Nelson 
bill would, however, restrict the committee to a purely 
advisory role, while the House bill would give it a veto 
power in some instances. A key provision in both bills 
would give local biohazards committees most of the 
responsibility for issuing licenses for all but the most 
hazardous types of experiments. 

As for local regulations, the Nelson bill comes closest 
to ensuring that the federal rules will be paramount. It 
would allow local regulations only if there are “com- 
pelling local conditions,” which would be rather difficult 
to prove. 

Nelson’s bill is co-sponsored by Senator Patrick 
Moynihan (D-NY), but so far Nelson has not actively 
sought other co-sponsors. His office has, however, been 
getting telephone calls from other Senate offices ex- 
pressing interest in the legislation. Moreover, Senators 
Tom Eagleton (D-Mo.) and John Chafee (R-RI), have 
already publicly expressed opposition to the idea of 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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The topmost echelon of research and development 
officials in the US government once gathered together in 
a little-known body known as the Federal Council for 
Science, Engineering, and Technology, which was set up 
as an appendage of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. Under the President's staff reorganization plan, 
the Council is to be severed from OSTP and reconstituted 
as a “subcabinet working group,” chaired by OSTP Di- 
rector Frank Press. Following is the membership, with 
the designated representatives of some members listed in 
parentheses directly after their chiefs. 


Jordan Baruch 

Assistant Secretary for Science 
and Technology 

Department of Commerce 

Washington, D.C., 20230 

(Richard A. Frank 

Administrator, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 


Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230) 


William Perry 

Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering 

Department of Defense 

Washington, D.C., 20301 


Julius B. Richmond 

Assistant Secretary for Health 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Washington, D.C., 20201 


DNA (Continued From Page 5) 


establishing a new commission to regulate the research, 
and some other Senators, including Adlai Stevenson (D- 
ill.), have asked the Senate leadership to keep them in- 
formed of the scheduling of the Kennedy bill so that it 
doesn't Slip through without debate. 

At this stage, it’s difficult to predict the outcome of a 
vote on the Nelson and Kennedy bills, but it’s clear that 
the heavy lobbying from scientists is beginning to make 
its mark. It should be noted, however, that since the 
Nelson bill is so similar to the House version, if it is de- 
feated easily in the Senate it would strengthen the hand of 
supporters of the Kennedy version when they take the 
bill to conference with the House. 

In any case, with the legislative process becoming 
increasingly tangled in the House, it is likely that there will 
be insufficient time to get final agreement on the legisla- 
tion this year. 
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Who's Who in Top Federal R&D Positions 


(Henry Aaron 

Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Washington, D.C., 20201) 


Donald Fredrickson 

Director, National Institutes 
of Health 

9000 Rockville Pike 

Bethesda, Maryland, 20014 


Donna Shalala 

Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Washington, D.C., 20410 


Patsy Mink 

Assistant Secretary, Oceans and 
International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C., 20502 


Maxwell Cleland 
Administrator 

Veterans Administration 
Washington, D.C., 20420 


(Thomas F. Newcomb 

Assistant Chief Medical Director 
for Research and Development 

Veterans Administration 

Washington, D.C., 20420) 


M. Rupert Cutler 

Assistant Secretary for Conservation, 
Research and Education 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C., 20250 


(David J. Ward 

Research Planning and Coordination 
Office of the Secretary 

Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C., 20250) 


Robert A. Frosch 

Administrator 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Washington, D.C., 20546 

Douglas M. Costle 

Administrator 


Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington, D.C., 20460 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Long-Idle FDA Aide in Clash with New Chief 


When Stanford biologist Donald Kennedy took over as 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration, he 
inherited a formal recommendation that FDA provide 
some useful work for John Nestor, a longtime employee 
who ran afoul of the old regime and was sidetracked to 


division. Kennedy rejected that too, apparently on the 
grounds of too much ill will between Nestor and his old 
bosses. 

Nestor has since turned the matter over to his lawyers, 
and goes on doing near nothing — for $47,500 a year. 


virtual idleness. 

Nestor, 64, a physician and early hero of the effort to 
keep dangerous drugs off the market, was the victim of a 
“tainted” grievance proceeding, according to a massive 
FDA inquiry ordered by the Secretary of HEW. 

Kennedy acted on the inquiry’s recommendation that 
the findings of the proceeding be erased and asked the 
crusty Nestor to suggest three jobs for which he felt 
qualified. Nestor listed three supervisory posts; Kennedy 
said no to them. Nestor then said he'd like to go back to 
his old job reviewing drug applications in the cardio-renal 


Shifts in Staff at NSF 


President Carter has nominated George C. Pimental, 
professor of chemistry at the University of California, 
Berkeley, to be deputy director of the National Science 
Foundation. He has also nominated F. James Rutherford, 
chairman of science education at New York University, 
to be NSF's assistant director for science education. 

Edward C. Creutz, head of the National Science 
Foundation’s directorate for mathematical and physical 
sciences and engineering, has resigned to become direc- 
tor of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 


R&D CHIEFS (Continued From Page 6) 


Richard C. Atkinson 
Director 

National Science Foundation 
Washington, D.C., 20550 


Joan Davenport 

Assistant Secretary, Energy 
and Minerals 

Department of the Interior 

Washington, D.C., 20240 


William D. Owens, Acting 

Assistant Secretary for Systems 
Development and Technololgy 

Department of Transportation 

Washington, D.C., 20590 

(Thomas A. Henrie 

Chief Scientist 

Bureau of Mines 


Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C., 20241) 


The energy slot is vacant because of the ongoing or- 
ganization of the newly created Department of Energy. 


Save $28.50 on the SGR International Almanac 


First published this year, Science & Government Report International Almanac has won extensive praise as a unique and 
valuable reference work for the scientific community. 

The 305-page volume, covering science policy developments in over 30 nations, has been described by former NSF Director 
H. Guyford Stever as “a needed volume for all those who want a broad picture of science policy.” 

Edward E. David Jr., former White House science adviser, now president of Exxon Research and Engineering Corporation, 
calls it “indispensable to any serious student of science policy.” 

Containing original review articles by 20 science-policy journalists and academic specialists, the volume includes a directory 
of R&D officials in major industrialized nations, plus the texts of major government documents concerning R&D issued in 
1976. 

The list price for the Alamanc is $75. SGR subscribers may order copies for $46.50. If not satisfied, a full refund will be made 
upon return of the book. 


SGR International Almanac, Northwest Station, Box 6226, Washington, DC 20015 


Please enter my order for SGR International Almanac at the reduced price of $46.50 (add $5 for overseas airmail). 


Enclosed is a check for ; please bill me 
Name 
NN excecitestnenacasestiennsiannenimmenssmsimncssensiisiapiaminssmseangsnis 


Please make checks payable to SGR International Almanac 
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Hard Lobbying Saved Jupiter Space Probe 


It was some old-fashioned porkbarrel politics that 
helped win a reprieve for the Jupiter Orbiter and 
Probe (JOP) mission, which had been under fire in 
Congress through most of this session. The House, in a 
special vote demanded by opponents of the project, 
approved startup funds of $20.7 million for JOP next 
year, thanks to a major lobbying effort which included 
a few phone calls from Governor Jerry Brown of Cali- 
fornia. 

For those who tuned in late, the projects were de- 
leted from NASA’s budget request earlier this year by 
a House appropriations subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Edward Boland (D-Mass.). The subcommittee, whose 
action was later upheld by the House, argued that the 
$285 million price tag for the project is too high, 
especially since Congress was also being asked to 
approve the Large Space Telescope (SGR Vol. VII, 
No. 10). Heavy lobbying by space scientists persuaded 
the Senate to approve the project, however, and it was 
generally expected that the mission would emerge 
with some money when NASA's budget was finally 
hammered out by a House-Senate conference com- 


mittee last month (SGR Vol. VII, No. 12). 

House conferees refused to sanction any funds for 
the project, however, and Boland decided to take the 
matter back to the House for a separate vote. It was 
then that the lobbying started in earnest. 

Since the project would be managed by the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in California, and a large slice 
of the contract money is likely to go to the California 
aerospace industry, Governor Brown was persuaded 
to put in a pitch for the JOP. He dutifully called a few 
key legislators to seek their votes. A timely editorial in 
the Washington Post, and a nice article about the pro- 
ject in Newsweek, written by astronomer Carl Sagan, 
also aided the project. In addition, a large number of 
scientists and university administrators wrote letters 
and telegrams advising their congressmen to support 
the project. 

The lobbying had its desired effect. The House 
approved the project by a vote of 280 to 131, following 
a parade of speeches supporting the project, many of 
them delivered by members of the California delega- 
tion. 
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